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CHAPTER I.—PURSUED. 


Ir was a boisterous winter’s night ; and although 
the long straight road which I have in my mind 
(for to the first scene of this strange story my own 
eyes were witness) was many a mile distant from 
the coast, you might have thought, from the roaring 
of the trees that lined one side of it for miles, that 
it skirted the very shore. Now and then, for a 


brief space, there was a lull, but only that the 
Prince of the Powers of the Air might collect his 
forces for a more strenuous effort, as though to 
sweep the earth of all that cumbered it which 
man had made. The young moon had hidden 
herself, as though in terror, and it was but seldom 
that the clouds permitted a single star to peer 
through their hurrying ranks, as they fled like a 
beaten army across the sky. 

A white toll-house and a white gate that 
stretched across the road could, however, be just 
made out, gleaming through the stormful gloom; 
but even these, from their colour, looked weird 
and ghost-like, and by no means relieved the 
loneliness and desolation of the scene. Opposite 
the toll-house was an inn; but being built of 
darker material, it was uot visible: not a light 
shone from its many windows, for the hour was 
three o’clock, and all its inmates, save one, were 
abed and slept—rocked to slumber by the storm. 
Suddenly, after an outburst of elemental violence 
that outdid all that had preceded it, and which 
was dying away like the passionate cry of some 
disappointed beast of prey, there was heard a 
human voice: ‘Gate, gate!’ It must have pro- 
ceeded from powerful lungs indeed, since it was 
repeated before the galloping wef horse’s hoofs and 
the noise of wheels could be heard which pro- 
claimed the approach of the vehicle which carried 
him who uttered this impetuous summons. 

‘Gate, gate !’ 
‘Confound the fellow; he’s asleep, exclaimed 
VOL, X. 


another voice.—‘ Get out, Dick, and lift it off its 
hinges. Here; take a lamp.’ 

As the speaker leans hurriedly forward to take 
one of the dog-cart lamps from its place, the light 
is thrown full upon him. A tall, black-bearded 
man, very handsome, though long past his youth ; 
his stooping position brings the blood into his face 
a little, else it would be very pale; his eyes are 
fiery and bloodshot. You would say he was a 
drunkard but for the steadiness of hand with which 
he disengages the lamp, and hands it to his fellow, 
notwithstanding the fury of the wind, which is 
once more up and roaring, and the impatient paw- 
ing of the mare he holds in his iron gripe. She is 
bay, but, flecked with her own foam, she looks in 
the darkness black and white. His lower lip is 
bleeding, bitten through, perhaps, in his irritation 
and impatience; and on his shirt-front, among its 
coral studs, there is a red spot which is not coral, 
but blood. He is in evening dress, and notwith- 
standing the wild inclemency of the night, has no 
greatcoat or wrapper of any kind. By his face 
and dress, you would take him for a gentleman ; 
no one with brains could possibly take him for a 
vulgar person ; but if a gentleman, he is plainly 
not one of the conventional type, who never hurries - 
himself, nor gets in a passion. His eyes are flaming 
with rage; and he pours upon the turnpike gate 
anathemas so choice, and yet various, that it seems 
quite a pity to waste them on an inanimate object. 
If the turnpike man would but put his head out 
of window! But that neglectful official, who has 
a son at sea, is dreaming of a great tempest in the 
tropics, which Jack described to him in his last 
letter (six months old); and though he dimly 
hears that familiar cry of ‘Gate, gate!’ confuses it 
with the captain’s orders, howled through the 
speaking-trumpet. 

‘Quiet, quiet! you vixen!’—this to the mare ; 
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and the tall man (you can now see he is very tall) 
stands up in the dog-cart, and peers back upon the 
road he has come, and listens: nothing is to be 
seen but a wall of darkness, and nothing to be 
heard,but the roaring wind. Somewhat appeased, 
as it seems, by this negative result, he then 
addresses his companion (to whose tardiness in 
opening the gate he has never once alluded, not- 
withstanding his impatience with the obstacle 
itself): ‘Shall I come and help you, Dick, or shall 
I break this scoundrel’s windows with my whip- 
handle ?” 

‘No, no, Masther Frank,’ returned the other, 
straining and striving at the hinges; ‘I’ll have it 
up ina minute. It is just as well not to be seen 
by more people than we can help. One—two: 
there it is, off at last.’ 

He crossed the road with his burden, to let the 
vehicle pass through, and then placed the ape 
half-open, and fastened it in that position with a 
huge stone. 

‘There, now ; they’ll think the way is clear, 
observed he grimly ; ‘and if it’s wheels that is 
afther us, I pity the next comer.’ 

‘They ll ride, Dick ; you may take your oath 
of that. 

‘I suppose they will,’ growled the other, as he. 
climbed his seat. I’d ’a given it a 
thought, I’d ’a hamstrung the horses.’ 

The speaker of this truculent speech was a 
short, broad-shouldered man, of rough, though by 
no means ruffianly exterior. A cloth cap partly 
concealed his features, but what could be seen of 
them was rather attractive than otherwise, unless, 
indeed, you “gp to be very anti-Milesian, for 
they were of that careless Irish type which seems 
to presage little of evil beyond dirt and drunken- 
ness, and to promise faithfulness and endless fun. 
He wore a long frieze overcoat that reached to his 

iters, and though apparently of the same age as 

is companion, his appearance had nothing else in 
common with him. Their mutual relation in life 
would in fact at once have been taken for that of 
servant and master, except for the unusual warmth 
of manner that distinguished both, whenever they 
addressed one another. Dick sat on the hind seat, 
in order, doubtless, to watch the road along which 
their pursuers were expected, but always sideways, 
so that he could talk, as it were, into the other’s 
ear—a nearness of communication, indeed, which 
the raging of the gale demanded. 

*You’ll be gettin’ cold, Masther Frank,’ observed 
he presently, the strong Irish accent in which he 

e now intensified by affectionate emotion. 


| ‘Just put this about you.’ 


*No wraps for me, Dick, to-night ; I feel, even 
as it is, as though my very neck-tie choked me. 
Besides, that’s your own coat, my good fellow ;’ 
and he put aside the frieze that his companion 
offered him, with a steady but gentle hand. 

‘Sure, and why wouldn't it be?’ urged the 
other. ‘Ain't I used to cold and such-like? 
Haven’t I been reared up hard from the cradle? 
—not like you, Masther Frank, though we fed at 
the same mother’s breast.’ 

*We did so, Dick; but that’s no reason why 
—— literally give me the coat off your 

; though I well know you would do more 
than that to serve me any day.’ 

‘Yes, a deal more, in troth !’ 

‘And yet, why should you, Dick? That some- 


times puzzles me ; for really F’ve done little for 
ou.’ 

‘Nothin’ at all, sir, bar watchin’ me, like a 
mother, for weeks, when nobody else would come 
nigh me, for fear of catchin’ the spots! Nothin’ at 
all, bar seein’ me through that bad piece of work 
at Limerick Sessions, when I’d never have seen 
ould Ireland again at all, at all, but for you speak- 
in’ up for me, before them all, in the court-house ! 
I owe you nothin’ but life and liberty, that’s true, 
sir; and they are things which nobody values !’ 

‘But, my good fellow, I ran no personal risk in 
either of those things. I had been vaccinated, and 
was therefore secure from catching the small-pox ; 
and as for speaking up for you in the court-house 
why, I was tarred with the same brush myself, 
and it would have been a mean and cowardly act, 
indeed, had I left you to bear the consequences 
of my own counsel.’ 

‘You ’re always right, Masther Frank. I dare- 
say, if the thing was properly put, you’re more 
obligated to me nor I am to you. But in the 
meantime’ (and here he changed his bantering 
tone for one of uncommon earnestness and fervour) 
‘I’m your friend and servant—yes, just that, with 
the blessin’ of God’ (he took off his cloth cap, and 
made the sign of the cross): ‘drunk or sober, hale 
or sick, I’m your slave for life. I know it’s 
foolish, sir’ (for he saw the other was about to 
speak), ‘but it’s the same milk does it. It’s 
stronger, by far, nor the same blood.’ 

A groan burst from the other’s lips; and he 
lashed the mare, who was already going at head- 
long speed. 

‘That was a nice thing to say to the young 
masther, after what has happened, Dick 
to himself. ‘Holy Moses, what an omadhawn I 
am !’ 

Not a word was exchanged between the pair for 
several minutes ; and, indeed, the rate at which 
they were going almost precluded it. But pres- 
ently, as the pace slackened somewhat in conse- 
quence of some rising ground, the one who was 
called Master Frank once more broke silence. 

‘Dick,’ said he, ‘I want you to listen to me 
with all the sense you have, and as little of the 
fantastic notions belonging to County Tipperary as 
possible. You have shewn your devotion to my 
person ; and if I were to part with you to-day for 
ever, I should say you were the most faithful 
friend that ever man had. In accompanying me 
to Falston, I little thought, of course, that I was 
causing risk either to myself or you; but as it 
has happened, I have done you a most serious 
injury. Are you aware, Dick, that, in the eye 
of the law, you have become an accessory after the 
fact 

‘Bedad! I’m not, sir; but it’s yourself that’s 
always afther tellin’ me fine news; and I can 
easily believe it. It must be a grand thing, sure!’ 

Richard Murphy’s countenance, as it reposed 
almost upon his companion’s shoulder, was so 
singularly free from expression, that it was im- 
possible to glean from it whether he was in joke 
or earnest. Frank Kavanagh, however, knew his 
henchman much too well to be in doubt as to his 
meaning. 

‘You are hiding your feelings, Dick,’ continued 
he, with irritation, ‘under a mask of humour, 
when I wish you, above all things, to be serious 
and frank. The deed that has been done this 
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night—unpremeditated, undreamed of, as Heaven 
knows it was—will be held by the law of the land 
to be no less than Murder. The provocation will 
never be taken into account, nor the long years 
hypocrisy and deceit. If it was to do again, Dick ? 
if I saw his mocking face set close to mine once 
more, and heard him sneer at my birth’ 

‘Did he do that, Masther Frank ?’ interrupted 
Dick, with intense éxcitement. ‘O the villain !’ 

‘He flouted me; he spoke bitter things of my 
mother, as though she had not been his own too. 
And then he attacked our father’s memory: that 
was too much. When I remembered how I had 
seen Louis fawn and flatter, and strive to cozen 
the kind old man every way ; and saw him then, 
triumphant in his fraud, and sneering at the folly 
benefactor, I took him by the throat, 

ick—J 

‘Hush, hush! Put my coat on, Masther Frank ; 
there’s a spot on your shirt-front that is not iron- 
mowld, I saw that from the first, though I didn’t 
like to speak. Hide it, Masther Frank, lest them 
might see it that has less right than I to know 
how it got there ;’ and he wrapped the coat around 

i wart companion, who seemed neither to 
consent nor to resist, as tenderly as a mother 
cloaks her babe. 

’ *He brought it on his own head, I tell you,’ 
cried the other fiercely, as though in answer to 
some reproachful question. ‘He denied me my 
rights, my natural rights, and what, but for him, 
would have been my legal ones. If he had only 
been fair-spoken, though dishonest’ 

‘Bah! why trouble yourself? broke in Dick, 
‘with thinkin’ about the Thing? It’s vain to cry 
over spilt 

‘He struck me first,’ continued Master Frank, 
not heeding the other’s interruption : ‘I feel the 
blow on my cheek yet. He was a dead man then, 
and he knew it. had no idea there was such 
strength in him, Dick.’ 

‘He came of a good stock, you see,’ observed 
Murphy coolly. ‘The breedin’ told at last with 
him, though it was rather late. Upon my life, 
Masther Frank, I can’t see what you are maki 
this bother about, for conscience’ sake. He was 
a bad lot altogether, savin’ his brother’s presence, 
and his end is a good riddance to all that’s in it. 
If this had but happened in the ould counthry, the 
boys would have stuck by you with alibis and 
everything necessary, and there would have been 
no trouble about the matter at all, at all’ 

‘That may be, Dick ; but, unhappily, what has 
been done, has been done here; and at the very 
best, it is quite certain that I shall never see the 
boys again. I must put the broad seas between 
myself and England, if I would save my neck. 
And that brings me to what I wished to say at 
first, If the law takes hold of me, and finds you 
in my company, it will go hard with you also; for 
it is as like as not that some one down yonder’— 
he pointed to the road behind them—‘ may recog- 
nise your honest face. As for me, I am a lost 
man, unless I can leave Europe, and get some- 
where out of the reach of what is ordinarily called 
Justice.’ 

‘It’s as bad as that, sir, isit ?’ answered Murphy. 
‘I’d no idea they’d be so hard upon you? It’s 
~~ they ’ve the gumption to do it: he knows 
that if you were with us, the Good Cause at home 
must triumph, sooner or later ; and so, all along of 


a family squabble, he gets you put out of the 
way. 
‘No, Dick, no,’ replied the other mournfully ; 


of | ‘the Good Cause is dead, at all events for my life- 


time. The match was applied too soon, and so, 
after a brief flicker, the fire went out, and will now 
be harder to kindle than ever. I told you how 
it would be, when you struck the light ; and my 
advice to you now is, to go home as quickly as 
possible, and lie there quiet, and persuade the boys 
to do the like. I have plenty of money for 
you 

‘You’re not goin’ to bribe me to leave you, 
Masther Frank?’ interrupted the other, ‘It’s hard 
enough to put it so to me, any way.’ 

‘Bribe you? of course not, you foolish fellow: 
I do but point out what is the sensible and, I 
think, the proper course for you to adopt. You 
leave me in good health, and, so far as funds go, 
in prosperity; you have nothing, therefore, te 
reproach yourself with.’ 

‘Holy Moses, only hear him talk !’ ejaculated 
Murphy. ‘It isn’t Masther Frank at all that I am 
listenin’ to, but Pat Morris, the Limerick attorney! 
“Nothing to reproach myself with!” The boys 
would not think that when I got back to County 
Tipperary, I reckon. “And how did you leave the 
young masther, whom we all love so?” inquires 
one. “ Oh, finely,” says 1; “unless they ’ve hanged 
him. I didn’t stay to see it out, but filled my own 

kets, and”—— As sure as death, Masther 
rank, I hear horses’ hoofs behind us.’ 

‘T know it,’ answered the other calmly ; ‘I have 
heard them for some minutes. There are two 
men at least, but it is no matter if there were half- 
a-dozen. I will not be taken alive.’ 

‘Never a fear of you, Masther Frank. It is much 
more these gentlemen’s look-out nor ours. I’ve 
got the pistols under the sate here.’ 

‘ What pistols ? 

‘Why, your own, of course. A gentleman never 
moves without his pistols. I packed them up 
when I heerd tell of you goin’ to Falston ; “ for,” 
says I to myself, “they ’ll quarrel, will Masther 


’ | Frank and Louis, to a certainty ; and then what a 


comfort it will be to both to know that everythin’ 
is at hand to settle the business like gentlemen.”’ 

‘Did you think, then, that I should shoot, in 
cold blood, at my own brother ?’ 

‘I thought that there would be a difficulty of 
some sort—such as one of you, at laste, wouldn’t 
be willin’ the lawyers should meddle with. But 
since that has been got over in another way, so 
much the better; the pistols are still to the fore 
If these gentlemen only knew what was waitin’ 
for them, they wouldn’t be in such an infernal 
hurry. Don’t you disturb yourself, Masther Frank : 
I never was so beautifully fixed for shootin’ in 
my life; it’s quite a luxury. But keep the mare 
well in hand, for she isn’t used to standin’ fire.’ 

While he was thus speaking, Dick stooped 
beneath the seat, and drawing from their case a 
couple of pistols, deliberately capped them, and 
then sat cauly with one in each hand awaiting 
events. 

‘There has enough blood been spilled to-night 
already,’ said the other earnestly, without, how- 
ever, interfering with these preparations for receiv- 
ing cavalry ; ‘and I would give much to esca 
these fellows, even upon their own account. Surely 
it is about here that the road forks to Ascot: 
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if we could only take that turning, and so double 
upon them, we should be safe so long as the dark 
held.’ 

‘True; but the dark is so horridly dark, I doubt 
we shall hardly see the turnin’ ; it must, however, 
as you say, be somewhere nigh at hand. Keep 
the mare well in hand, sir; and I’ll douse the 
glims, so that they may not see we have left the 
road.’ 


‘That’s well thought of; but they ride fast, 
those fellows, and you must be quick about it’ 

‘We have five good minutes, Masther Fred. ; this 
tearin’ wind is with them, and brings up the 
sound ’—— 

‘Stop! Hi! Stop!’ 

The cry arose right in front of them ; and the 
flaring lamps, one of which Murphy was in act to 
remove, fell full upon a gesticulating figure stand- 
ing in the midst of the dark road. It was that of 
a very young man, attired in homely garments, 
and bearing the homeliest luggage of the wayfarer 
—a hedge-stick across his shoulder, at the end of 
which depended a small bundle. 

‘Clear the way !’ cried Kavanagh, stung to reck- 
less fury by the imminence of the peril behind 
hin, ‘or I’ll drive over you.’ 

But the boy, throwing down his bundle, cast 
himself upon the bridle of the mare, and clung to 
it fast, though in her fierce career she carried him 
along with her, and never ceased his cry of ‘Stop, 
stop, stop!’ 

*T’ll “stop” you, young fellow,’ muttered Murphy 
between his teeth, as he clambered back over the 
dog-cart for a pistol. 

‘The tree—the fallen tree!’ screamed the boy. 
‘Keep to the right, or you are both dead men !’ 

At that piercing cry, Kavanagh mechanically 
pulled his rght rein, and the vehicle sprang into 
the air, once, twice, thrice, and then came to a 
full stop. To leap out was with the two men the 
work of an instant. 

‘Hold the mare, boy.—Help me here, Dick, to 

ull the tree right across: so. I don’t hear the 
now: how’s that?’ 

‘We must have passec the turnin’, and they 
are stoppin’ there, in doubt of which road to take.’ 

‘Just so.—Boy, you have done us a good turn,’ 
said Kavanagh kindly: ‘another foot to the left, 
and we should have gone to our account; whereas, 
as it is, we have but got a shaking over the 
branches. What can we do for you ?’ 

‘If you’d give me a lift, sir, towards town, I’d 
be very grateful, said the lad. He was a whole- 
some, blue-eyed young fellow, with a comely face, 
flushed with his late exertions, and a bright, eager 


air. 

‘You shall have it, lad. Go, fetch your bundle.’ 

‘Nay, Masther Frank,’ remonstrated Murphy, 
as the young fellow obeyed ; ‘that is surely most 
imprudent ; and there—see—he has noticed how 
the tree lies, 

The boy, whose attention had been hitherto 
absorbed in holding the mare, was now, indeed, 
observing with surprise, that that which had been 
before an obstacle difficult to avoid, was now 
become an effectual barricade. ‘Begging your 

rdon, sir, said he ingenuously, ‘1 fear you 

ave made things worse for the next comers, 
instead of better.’ 

‘What the blazes is that to you, sir?’ cried 
Murphy angrily. 


‘Hush, hush! The lad is an honest lad, said 
Kavanagh, ‘and wants to do right to everybody. 
I was like that myself, at one time, God help me! 
—Look here, boy: if you were followed by persons 
who wished to punish you for what they deemed 
a crime, but of which your conscience held you 
innocent, would you not do your best to balk 
them ? 

‘Yes, indeed, sir,’ exclaimed the boy warmly: 
‘moreover, that is just what might be happening 
to myself now.’ 

‘What! Have you been transgressing the laws 
already !—Why, this must be a countryman of our 
own, Dick !’ 

Dick muttered something which sounded like a 
compliment to his country, at the expense of the 
new-comer. 

‘I have broken no laws, sir, said the boy, 
steadily ; ‘I have only run away from step-father.’ 

‘Very right, very proper, remarked Master 
Frank approvingly. ‘Curiously enough, I also 
am running away from my step-mother, Mrs Eng- 
land.—Why, they ’re coming, Dick !’ 

‘Of course they are. That’s what comes of 
wasting precious moments in chatterin’ to every 
young vagabond one meets with upon the road: 
and all the time with them gig-lamps turned right 
round, as much as to say: “This way; here we 
are: you’ve taken the wrong turnin’, gentle- 
men.”? 

‘They will prove Wreckers’ lights, to lure them 
to destruction, Dick. Douse them, douse them.’ 

In one instant all was dark; not a trace of trunk 
or branch could now be seen of the huge tree that 
lay before them like a rampart. On the still furious 
wind was borne once more the sound of gallop- 
ing hoofs and clanging steel. 

‘It is the patrol from the Heath,’ murmured the 
lad in awe-stricken tones ; ‘I hear the clanging of 
their scabbards.’ 

The wind was behind their pursuers: the hill 
sloped from them towards the tree; they were 
riding at headlong speed. 

‘ ‘O sir! they will be killed. As you would 
ave ’—— 

A heavy hand was laid on the lad’s mouth, a 
grasp of iron upon his wrist. He could neither 
am 4 nor move, but only listen. Nearer and 
nearer came the beat of feet, the clang of steel ; the 
very champing of the bits could be heard ; then 
crash, crash came horse and man, with one terrible 
cry, that seemed to pierce the wintry sky ! 


CHAPTER II.—TAKING SERVICE. 


There was silence for a minute, save for the 
roaring of the gale, then the boy felt himself lifted 
into the cart, and away sped the bay mare on her 
road again, as though she knew that Death and 
Ruin were at her heels. 

‘They ’re gruelled, Masther Frank,’ was the first 
observation that was made in allusion to this catas- 
trophe: ‘them patrols is too heavy for steeple- 
chasin’,’ 

‘I didn’t cut down the tree. Their blood be on 
their own heads, muttered Kavanagh gloomily. 
Then with eagerness: ‘Where’s the boy? I hope 
he got no hurt? 

‘He’s here, sir, safe enough. He wanted a lift, 
so I thought it just as well to give it to him for a 
mile or two, so as to keep him out of harm’s way. 
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If I hadn’t gagged the young fellow, he’d ’a given 
warnin’ to them fellows.’ 
‘Put him here in front, - 


‘No, no, Masther Frank; you’ve got your hand 
full with the mare ; and he wriggles like an eel.’ 

‘Put him here, I say!’ repeated Kavanagh impe- 
riously. 

The next instant the lad was swung on to the 
front seat, with as much ease as though he had 
been a carpet-bag. And yet he was a fine grown 
young fellow of seventeen or eighteen, with plenty 
of strength and vigour of his own, as had been 
already evidenced by his stopping the mare. 

a is your name, Y asked Kavanagh 
kindly. 

A stifled cough was the only reply. : 

‘You’re throttling the boy, Murphy. Did not I 
tell you to leave him to me ? 

‘I only put my finger in his neckhankecher to 
keep him studdy,’ exclaimed Murphy apologeti- 


cally. 

‘Then take it out. He has done us a great 
benefit at the risk of his own life and limb, and I 
will not have him ill-used. Do you hear me, 
Murphy 

It was clear that Murphy had no good-will to- 
wards the boy, not to say that, on the whole, he 
would far rather have strangled him than not ; yet 
his tone was that of absolute submission as he 
answered: ‘I hear you, Masther Frank, and it is 
done.’ 

‘My name is Robert Chesney,’ said the lad, 
articulating with some difficulty. 

‘Take a drop of the crater, Robert Chesney,’ 
observed Dick, at the same time handing him a 
whisky-flask. ‘There’s nothin’ like it for a sore 
throat. Never mind av it does burn you a bit: can’t 
you see the masther wants you to talk to him ? 

He spoke with entire simplicity ; it seemed to 
him that what Master Frank desired must needs 
be acceded to by everybody, at no matter what 
personal inconvenience. 

‘If it does not hurt you, let me hear your story, 
boy,’ said Kavanagh. ‘ How came you to be out on 
the high-road in such a mad night as this ?’ 

‘There are worse things than the winter winds, 
sir,’ said the lad bitterly, ‘such as cruelty, poverty, 
and hopelessness, and it was they that drove me 
out into it to-night. I am seventeen, and too old 
to be beaten any longer by a drunken step-father.’ 

‘Unless, by bearing that, you could help your 
mother, said Kavanagh. There was a tenderness 
in his voice, which contrasted very strangely with 
the passion he had so lately exhibited, and with 
the vindictive coolness which had permitted the 
patrols to rush upon their doom. 

‘My mother died last year, sir. There is nobody 
at home to care for me. Step-father is one of the 
keepers in the Queen’s forest ; he never liked me ; 
but of late he has taken to cudgel me, and I could 
not stand that, even for mother’s sake’ 

‘I don’t blame you for that, Robert. On the 
contrary, I should have cudgelled him? 

‘So I did, sir, replied the other naively. ‘We 
had a rough-and-tumble out in the oak copse, and 
I got the worst of it. I knew it was not so bad as 
I should get if I waited till to-morrow morning ; 
and so, when he went out to watch, I packed up 
the few things I could call my own, and ran away. 
I had scarce got into the road yonder, when the 
big tree fell, within a yard of me; and seeing your 


lamps, I ran on ahead to warn you, 
story.’ 

‘All of it?’ asked Kavanagh, casting a searching 
glance at his companion. The rage of the tempest 
had spent itself, and the stars had begun to peep 
through the thinning clouds. 

‘Yes, all of it; so far, at least’ (and here, not- 
withstanding his bold speech, the young fellow 
blushed like a girl), ‘as it concerns you to know,’ 

‘Tis best you keep a civil tongue in your head,’ 
exclaimed Murphy, scandalised at this audacity, 
‘when the masther does you the honour to ask a 
question.’ 

‘The lad is quite right,’ said Master Frank good- 
naturedly. ‘We don’t boast of our sweethearts at 
seventeen.—Do we, Robert? So the wide world is 
por you, where to choose, and only one friend 
in it 

‘Nay, sir; I have not one friend’ 

‘You are wrong there, my lad ; for no man ever 
did a good turn to Frank Kavanagh, let me tell 
you, without making a friend.’ 

An ejaculation of horrpr burst from Murphy’s 
lips. ‘There now, we must kill him, Masther 
Fred. since you’ve told him who ye are. Did 
ever man hear of such madness!’ and once more 
the lad felt his wrist compressed as in a vice, 
while an arm like a cable stole round his waist. 

‘ Leave the boy, I say!’ cried Kavanagh furiously, 
and for the first time speaking with an Irish 
accent. ‘Thousand thunders! have I to speak 
three times? If you do him hwt, by Heaven, 
you shall answer to me for it!’ 

‘But he’ll tell, Masther Frank.’ 

‘Let him tell. It would be only undoing what 
he has done for us, if he did—Yes, boy; I am 
Frank Kavanagh—a name that you will soon hear 
identified with that of a murderer. Do I look like 
that? I don’t deny I did the deed ; but yet, I am 
no murderer. Will you believe them, or me ?’ 

The young fellow looked up in his companion’s 
handsome face, and answered ingenuously : ‘I shall 
believe you, Mr Kavanagh; still, I don’t think you 
did right to leave the tree in the road’ 

‘It was a question of those men’s lives or mine, 
Robert Chesney. A hunted man cannot afford to 
be squeamish. Now, look you: I like your face, 
and would gladly do you a good turn, in guerdon 
for that you have done to me. What shall it be? 
You need not fear to ask, boy’ 

‘I was thinking, could you take me into your 
service, sir?’ answered the lad hesitatingly. 

‘You would find it a very poor one, my good 
lad,’ said Kavanagh sadly. ‘I am a desperate man 
in desperate case. In a few days, if I escape the 
vengeance of the law, I shall be leaving England 
for a distant land, and perhaps for ever, 

‘So be it, sir. Let me go with you. I have 
heard my step-father say that England is not the 
place for a moneyless lad.’ 

‘But what had you in your mind to do before 
we met ?” 

*T was bound for London, to try my fortune.’ 

‘Thinking the streets were paved with gold, 
like Whittington, I suppose! Have you got a cat 
in your bundle ? 

‘He’ll have one in his bag—more’s the pity,’ 
muttered Murphy despondently ; ‘and, mark my 
word, he ’Il let it out,’ . 

‘Well, you can hardly be said to change your 
plan for a worse, since you have none at all, lad, 


That’s my 
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continued Kavanagh. ‘What can you do with 
your hands or your head ?” 

‘I can carpenter fairly, sir ; and was pretty good 
at school, in the way of accounts.’ 

*‘Do- you hear that, Dick?’ said Kavanagh 
merrily. ‘The lad knows accounts—a thing which 
you and I could never compass. Suppose we 
make him our treasurer and comoentian? 

This change in Kavanagh’s mood from grave 
to gay, from passionate self-justification to almost 
levity, was by no means shared by his henchman. 
*You will do as you like, Masther Frank,’ said he 
moodily. ‘I only trust the young man will be 

ul and faithful.’ 

‘As for faithful, I say nothing of that, said 
Chesney modestly, ‘though I will endeavour to 
prove myself so, if I am taken into your service, 
sir; but grateful for your good intentions and 
your kindness, believe me, I Sesh am,’ 

¢That’s well said, lad,’ said Kavanagh heartily. 
And you have “no objection to travel,” as the 
advertisements say?’ In the midst of a light laugh, 
he stopped, and added gravely : ‘I am not offering 
you a place in the household of a man of fortune, 
nor is it a tour of pleasure that we are about to 
take. We shall have a hard life, and an uphill 
fight of it; but if you are content to link your 
lot with that of an outcast, remember —— Well, 
there ’s my hand upon it.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; thank you,’ cried the boy, 
with grateful emotion. ‘I trust you will never 
have cause to repent the bargain.’ 

‘Amen! but I doubt it, muttered Murphy ; 
then in louder tones: ‘ Ye’ll surely make him take 
the Masther Frank ?’ 

‘Not I) laughed Kavanagh. ‘ or 
Dick, do you suppose that the words Pos. 4 bind 
the boys of County Tipperary will have the same 
effect on a lad from the royal forest of Windsor ? 
He would not even know their meaning. He has 
an honest face, and I will take his word. 
Come, you must shake hands with our new friend, 
as I have done, and then we three will meet the 
world together, 

It was curious, and even comical, to mark the 
eonflict of feeling in Mr Richard a face 
as he received this order. Obedience to Kavanagh 
was a paramount obligation with him, but he could 
not conceal the intense disfavour with which he 
regarded this command. 

‘It’s downright mad you are, Masther Frank. 
Here’s my hand, if you must have it so, but’—— 

‘Give it to him, man, not to me,’ cried the other, 
more merrily than ever. ‘You’re as bad to drive 
as a pig to market. Hold it tight, Dick, and now 
say these words after me ;’ and he spoke a long 
sentence in what Chesney rightly jud to be 
his native Irish. Slowly and reluctantly, with a 
face such as a child wears who is taking physic 
with no jam to follow, Murphy repeated this Abra- 
eadabra. 

‘Now, Dick is your friend as well as mine, 
lad, said Kavanagh assuringly. 

Murphy muttered something in his own tongue 
which sounded like a menace. 

‘Don’t be rude, Dick ; you should never speak 
the classical languages before those who have not 
enjoyed the opportunities of making them their 
own.— What he said, my lad, was, as it is only fair 
to tell you, that he reserved to himself the right of 
putting you to death, in case you should not keep 


silence as respects what has happened to-night. 
Now all is settled satisfactorily: and see—there 
are the lights of London—our journey is coming 
to an end.’ 

Robert Chesney looked with eagerness in the 
direction thus indicated, and 


Along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn ; 
Saw in heaven the light of London flaring like a 


dreary dawn ; 

And his spirit leapt within him to be gone before 
him then, 

Underneath the light he looked at, in among the 
throngs of men. 


If he had not met with his present fellow-traveller, 
his excitement would probably have been far 
greater ; for now (although he knew them not) 
his future plans were to “ laid out for him by 
another; he was not about to plunge alone into 
that unknown and fathomless human sea. His 
crude purpose had been, to plod through street 
after street until he should see a carpenter’s shop, 
and there to stop, and ask for employment. A 
dream which was not destined to become reality. 
Neither footsore nor friendless, but seated at his 
ease, and without any immediate cares, he was at 
liberty to look about him in the great city. 

The dawn was breaking as they entered it, and 
already the streams of traffic were setting in towards 
the markets. With the country produce carried 
in the carts and wagons, he was familiar enough, 
but that only made the amount of it more striking ; 
what was all that he had ever seen in Windsor 
street upon a market-day to be compared with 
it! Then what a noise and tumult arose as the 
day wore on! How different from the stillness of 
the forest glades to which he had been accustomed, 
where the scamper of a rabbit through the fern 
would startle the ear. The streets at first were 
shuttered, and the gas feebly strove in them against 
the daylight ; then shops wy to open, and the 
thoroughfares to fill; and then again they entered 
a region where sleep reigned once more. Here the 
houses were far larger and handsomer, there were 
statues, too, and gardens; and many a question 
rose to Chesney’s lips, which, however, did not 
pass them. His companion’s face had become pale 
and moody: the excitement of the night was 
probably wearing off, and its consequences making 
themselves clear to him; at all events, he was 
disinclined for converse. With scarce the inter- 
change of a word, the three passed through the 
suburbs, the West End, and = of the City. At 
last Kavanagh pulled up the mare in an un- 
frequented street. 

‘She has done a good night’s work,’ said he ; then 
added to himself with a groan: ‘I wish to Heaven 
I could say as much for her driver.—See that they 
treat her well at the inn, Dick ; you will not have 
much longer to perform that service, since there 
will be no room for her on shipboard, even if 
we are so lucky as to get there. Here; take the 
reins.’ 

‘But where are you goin’ to, Masther Frank ?” 
asked Dick, aghast. 

‘To the place in Herne Street. It will be 
much better for both of us that we should not be 
seen together for the present. Take the boy with 
you to Mulvaney’s, and let him want for nothing ; 
and stay there till you hear from me.—Chesney, if, 
in a moment of rash impulse, I have done wrong in 
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coupling your fate with my own desperate fortunes, 
there is still time for you to cry off the bargain. 
—You hold to it? Good! Then, I conclude you 
will need no warning, but be in readiness to start 
with us at a moment’s notice—it may be to-morrow 
night, though Heaven alone knows whither. In 
<A meantime, here are the means to make merry 
with. 

The next instant the speaker had pressed two 
pieces of pnees f into the lad’s hand, and was retrac- 
ing with rapid strides the way that he had come. 
At the end of the street was a warehouse, with a 
crane projecting from its third floor, from which 
depended a thick rope; under this he stopped, 
looked up at it significantly, and placed his hands 
around his neck, then walked on at ihcreased 


speed. 
‘ Blessed St Francis, did you see that ?’ inquired 
ae, in an awe-stricken whisper. 
‘I did, said Chesney; ‘but I don’t think Mr 
Kavanagh knew that he was doing it,” 
‘Not know what he was doin’? 
to say that the young masther has got the faver in 
his brain again, that——-_ But ae he was only 
He was always full of jokes, and fun, and 
thricks in the ould days—in the ould, ould days, 
There was a tremor in Murphy’s voice that 
instantly drew his companion’s eyes upon hi 
‘Don’t laugh at me, lad,’ exclaimed he fiercely, 
as he shook the bridle, and the gallant mare made 
shift to trot once more: ‘don’t jeer me, lest I 
strike you dead.’ The tears were coursing down 
Dick’s weather-beaten cheeks like rain. 


D’ye mean 


THE TRUE STORY OF JUGGERNAUT. 


For two thousand years, Orissa has been the Holy 
Land of the Hindus; and its Sanscrit name, 
Utkaladésa—literally, ‘The glorious country’—has 
crystallised the devotional regard of forty genera- 
tions. From end to end, it is one vast region of 
ilgrimage. One of its sages, held by Hindus to 
c inspired, says of the glorious country: ‘ Its 
happy inhabitants live secure of a reception into 
the world of spirits ; and even those who visit it, 
and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of 
their sins, though they may weigh like mountains, 
Who shall adequately describe its sacred stream 
its temples, its holy places, its fragrant flowers, an 
exquisite fruits? But what need for a on 
the praises of a realm in which the gods themselves 
love to dwell?’ Mr Hunter has given a reply, 
perfectly satisfactory to the European world, to 
these questions,* and he has dissipated the fables 
which previously obtained general belief con- 
cerning the great idol which we called ‘ out of his 
name,’ it seems, Juggernaut. Probably no portion 
of the world presents so extraordinary a picture 
as the beautiful, luxuriant Indian province, full 
of wonder and enchantment to the native im- 
agination, and in which even foreigners feel 
that they are treading on hallowed ground ; while 
the villagers still tell how the image-breaking 
Musalmins retired abashed before the sanctity of 
Orissa. In every fiscal division in Orissa there is 
a@ community of cenobites, scarcely a village is 
without its fertile abbey lands, and every ancient 
family, without exception, has devoted its best 
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acres to the gods. The province is divided into 
four great regions of pilgrimage, as follows: ‘From 
the moment the pilgrim passes the Baitaram river, 
on the high- north-east of Cuttack, he treads 
on holy ground. Behind him lies the secular 
world ; before him is the promised land which he 
regards as a place of preparation for heaven. On 
the southern side of the river rises shrine after 
shrine to Siva, the All-destroyer. On its very 
banks he beholds the house of Yama, the king of 
the dead ; and as he crosses over, the priest whis- 
pers into his ear the last text which is breathed 
over the dying Hindu at the moment the spirit 
takes its flight: “In the dread gloom of Yama’s halls 
is the tepid Baitaram river.” On leaving the stream, 
he enters Jajpur—literally, “ The city of sacrifice” 
—the headquarters of the region of pilgrimage, 
sacred to Parvati, the wife of the Ai-deampen 
To the south-east is the region of pilgrimage sacred 
to the sun, now scarcely visited, with its matchless 
ruins looking down in desolate beauty across the 
Bay of Bengal. To the south-west is the region 
of pilgrimage dedicated to Siva, with its city of 
temples, which once clustered, according to native 
tradition, to the number of seven thousand, around 
the sacred lake. Beyond this, nearly due south, is 
the region of pilgrimage beloved of Vishnu, known 


him. | to every hamlet throughout India, and to every 


civilised nation on earth, as the abode of Jagannath, 
aganndth is our old acquaintance Juggernaut, 
and the title is one of the many under which 
Vishnu is known. The city of Puri, built upon 
the extreme south-eastern shore of the province, 
a on one side by the surf, and on the other 
y swamps and inundations, concentrates within 
itself the devotion paid to the Lord of the World. 
Here is the national temple, whither the people 
flock to worship from every province of India, 
Here is the Gate of Heaven, whither thousands of 
pilgrims flock to die, lulled to their last sleep by 
the roar of the eternal ocean. ‘Twenty genera- 
tions of Hindus, says Mr Hunter, ‘have gone 
through life haunted with a perpetual yearning to 
visit this shrine. On its fever-stricken sand- 
hills a nation’s adoring love has been lavished. 
They are Puri, “the city” of its religious aspira- 
tions; they are Purishottama, the dwelling of 
Vishnu, “the best of men ;” they are the sym- 
bolical Blue Mountain ; they are the mystic navel 
of the earth.’ A vernacular tract, sold to pilgrims 
at the door of the temple, declares that ‘even Siva 
is unable to comprehend the glory of Puri ; how 
feeble, then, the efforts of mo men!’ Lord 
Jagannath, who dwells in, the awfully sacred 
temple, is simply a log, rudely fashioned into a 
sitting figure, with short stumps for arms, and he 
is essentially the god of the people. Hence his 
undying hold upon the Hindu race since he made 
his first historical appearance—heralded by the 
wildest legends, all founded upon the longing of 
the people to find Vishnu actually somewhere in 
the world—318 a.p.—when the priests fled with 
the sacred image, and left an empty city to Red 
Arm and his buccaneers. For one hundred and 
fifty years, the Sacred Log remained buried in the 
western jungles, till a pious prince drove out the 
foreigners, and brought it back. Three times has 
it been buried in the Chilka Lake ; and whether 
the invaders were pirates from the sea, or the 
devouring cavalry of Afghanistan, the first thing 
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that the people saved was their god. Nor was 
Lord Jagannath, although hurried away helpless 
in a covered cart, unable to defend himself by 
spiritual arms. In 1558, the Musalman general 
tracked him to his hiding-place, and, digging him 
up, carried him off on an elephant to the Ganges. 
There he determined to make an end of the god 
of Orissa, and threw him on a blazing pile of 
wood. In the same moment, the vaunting Musal- 
man’s limbs dropped off, and he fell dead. A 
looker-on snatched the image unharmed from the 
fire, and cast it into the river. Holy Mother 
Ganges knew the god, and floated him safely down 
her stream, till a priest, who had followed Jagan- 
nath into exile, rescued him from the river, and, 
extracting the immortal part from his bosom, 
brought it safely back to Orissa. 

In the following passage, Mr Hunter explains 
the ardent love and devotion with which Lord 
Jagannath is regarded : ‘ As long as his towers rise 
upon the Puri sands, so long will there be in India 
a perpetual and visible protest of the equality of 
man before God. His apostles penetrate to every 
hamlet of Hindustan, preaching the sacrament of 
the Holy Food. The poor outcast learns that 
there is a city on the far eastern shore in which 
high and low eat together. In his own village, if 
he accidentally touches the clothes of a man of 
good caste, he has committed a crime, and his 
outraged superior has to wash away the pollution 
before he can partake of food, or 4 ew his god. 
In some of the country, the lowest castes are 
not permitted to build within the towns, and their 
miserable hovels cluster amid heaps of broken 
potsherds and dunghills on the outskirts. Through- 
out the southern part of the continent, it used to 
be a law that no man of these degraded castes 
might enter a village before nine in the morning, 
or after four in the evening, lest the slanting rays 
of the sun should cast his shadow across the path 
of a Brahman. But, in the presence of the Lord 
of the World, priest and peasant are equal. The 
rice that has once been placed before the god can 
never cease to be pure, or lose its reflected sanctity. 
The lowest may demand it from, or give it to the 
ey Its sanctity overleaps all barriers, not 
only of caste, but of race and hostile faith ; and I 
have seen a Puri priest put to the test of receiving 
food a Chistian’ hand.’ 

agannath receives men, and accepts eve 

kind of worship. Every form of beliet, 
every Indian conception of the deity, find their 
place in his temple, from the fetichism and bloody 
rites of the aboriginal races, to the mild flower- 
worship of the Vedas, and every compromise 
between the two, together with the lofty spiritual- 
ities of the great Indian reformers. He is Vishnu, 
under whatever form and by whatever title men 
call upon his name. The other members of the 
Indian trinity are also represented in his temple, 
and the disciple of every Indian sect can find his 
beloved rites, and some form of his chosen deity, 
within the sacred precincts. 

The wealth of the temple is very great, but it 
is difficult to form a correct estimate of Lord 
Jagannath’s income. Mr Hunter gives us thirty- 
one thousand a year, from fixed sources, but this 
sum represents only a fraction of the whole. Not 
a day passes without long trains of footsore tra- 
vellers arriving at the shrine. At the Car Festival, 
food is cooked in the temple kitchen for ninety 


thousand devotees ; at another festival, for seventy 
thousand ; and on the morning of one of their full 
moons, forty thousand pilgrims wash away their 
sins in the surf. The number that daily flocks in 
and out of the holy city never falls short of fifty 
thousand a year, and sometimes amounts to three 
hundred thousand. This is the computation of 
a native gentleman who had spent his life on the 
spot. ‘No one, says our author, ‘comes empty- 
handed. The richer pilgrims heap gold, and silver, 
and jewels at the feet of the god, or spread before 
him charters and title-deeds conveying rich lands 
in distant provinces, Every one, from the richest 
to the poorest, gives beyond his ability ; and many 
cripple their fortunes for the rest of their lives in 
a frenzy of liberality. Thousands die on the way 
back, from not having kept enough to support 
them on the journey. But even when the unhappy 
pilgrim has given his last rupee, the priests do not 
suffer him to depart ; some shrine still remains to 
be visited, some ceremony to be witnessed, or some 
blessing to be obtained. The devotee, in a fever 
of apprehension lest any of the objects of his pil- 
grimage should remain unaccomplished, gives a 
bond to be paid on his return home. An engage- 
ment of this kind is so inviolable, that the priests 
do not even think it needful to take it upon 
stamped paper. The poor pilgrim probably never 
reaches his native country; but the next time a 
pilgrim-hunter visits the dead man’s village, he 
produces the bond, and it is paid without cavil.’ 
Mr Hunter believes the actual income of Jagannath 
to be sixty-eight thousand pounds per annum. 
There are six thousand male adults, priests, warders, 
and guides in the immediate service of the temple, 
and at least twenty thousand men, women, and 
children live by it, directly or indirectly. Within 
the inclosure are one hundred and twenty temples ; 
but the great pagoda is dedicated to Jagannath. 
Its conical tower rises like an elaborately carved 
sugar-loaf, one hundred and ninety-two feet high, 
black with time, and surmounted by the mystic 
wheel and flag of Vishnu. The pagoda consists 
of four chambers: the Hall of Offerings, where the 
bulk of the oblations are made ; the Pillared Hall, 
for the musicians and dancing-girls ; the Hall of 
Audience, in which the pilgrims assemble to gaze 
upon the god; and the Sanctuary, where sits 
Jagannath with his brother and sister, in jewelled 
state. The images are rude logs, coarsely fashioned 
into the form of the human bust from the waist 
up. The idols are bathed, dressed, and fed every 
day. The sanctuary is cleared four times for their 
meals, which are enlivened by the airy gyrations 
of dancing-girls in the Pillared Hall. The offer- 
ings are bloodless. No animal dies to do honour 
to the Lord of the World. Indeed, the spilling of 
blood would pollute the whole edifice ; and yet, 
so deeply rooted is the principle of compromise in 
this great national temple, that the sacred inclosure 
also contains a shrine to Binsald, the ‘ stainless’ 
queen of the All-destroyer, who is every year 
adored with midnight rites and bloody sacrifices. 
Of the twenty-four high feasts which enliven 
the religious year, the Car Festival is the greatest ; 
Mr Hunter thinks it is more ancient than the 
temple itself, and that the ceremonial, exactly 
resembling that of the procession of the Sacred 
Tooth, bears the impress of the ancient Buddhistic 
faith. This festival has been entirely misunder- 
stood in Europe. It is not in any way cruel or 
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blood-thirsty, and it has no connection with self- 
immolation, though it is true that some persons 
were killed formerly at the annual recurrences of 
the festival, and that ten thousand peasants 
annually sacrifice their lives to a pilgrimage to 
Jagannath, which is one of the most frightful under- 
takings possible to humanity, and whose results, 
in pestilence, spreading far and wide, make them- 
selves felt, in the inroads of cholera, among our- 
selves. The accounts, and the pictures of the Car 
Festival, familiar to us in former days, are quite 
imaginary. Here is the certainly absurd, but com- 
paratively harmless truth. 

‘For weeks before the Car Festival, pilgrims 
come trooping into Puri by thousands every day. 
The whole district is in a ferment. By the time 
the great car has risen to the orthodox height of 
forty-five feet, the temple cooks make their calcu- 
lations for feeding ninety thousand mouths. The 
vast edifice is supported on sixteen wheels of 
seven feet diameter, and is thirty-five feet square. 
The brother and sister of Jaganndth have separate 
cars, a few feet smaller. When the sacred images 
are at length brought forth and placed upon their 
chariots, thousands fall on their knees, and bow 
their foreheads in the dust. The vast multitude 
shouts with one throat, and, surging backward and 
forward, drags the wheeled edifices down the broad 
street towards the country-house of Lord Jagan- 
nith. Music strikes up before and behind, drums 
beat, cymbals clash, the priests harangue from the 
cars, or shout a sort of medley enlivened with broad 
allusions and coarse gestures, which are received 
with roars of laughter by the crowd. And so the 
dense mass struggles forward by convulsive jerks, 
tugging, sweating, shouting, jumping, singing, pray- 
ing, and swearing. The distance from the temple 
to the country-house is less than a mile, but the 
wheels sink Low into the sand, and the journey 
takes several days. After hours of severe toil and 
wild excitement in the July tropical sun, a reaction 
necessarily follows. The zeal of the pilgrims flags 
before the garden-house is reached ; and the cars, 
deserted by the devotees, are dragged along by the 
professional pullers with deep-drawn grunts and 
groans. These men, four thousand two hundred 
in number, are peasants from the neighbouring 
fiscal divisions, who generally manage to live at 
free quarters in Puri during the festival. Once 
arrived at the country-house, the enthusiasm sub- 
sides. The pilgrims drop exhausted upon the 
burning sand of the sacred street, or block up 
the lanes with their prostrate bodies. When the 
have slept off their excitement, they rise refreshed, 
and ready for another of the strong religious stimu- 
lants of the season. Lord Jagannath is left to get 
back to his temple as best he can; and, but for 
the professional car-pullers, would infallibly stick 
at his country-house. In a closely packed throng 
of a hundred thousand men and women, many of 
them unaccustomed to exposure or hard labour, 
and all of them tugging and straining to the utter- 
most, under a blazing tropical sun, deaths must 
occasionally occur. ‘There have doubtless been 
|| instances of pilgrims throwing themselves under 
the wheels in a frenzy of religious excitement. 
But such instances were always rare, and are now 
unknown. At one time, several unhappy people 
were killed or injured every year, but they were 
almost invariably cases of accidental trampling. 
The few suicides that did occur were for the most 


part cases of diseased and miserable objects, who 
took this means to put themselves out of pain. 
The official returns now place this beyond doubt. 
Indeed, nothing could be more opposed to the 
spirit of Vishnu-worship self-immolation. 
Accidental death within the temple renders the 
whole place unclean, The ritual suddenly stops, 
and the polluted offerings are hurried away from 
the sight of the offended god. Chaitanga, the 
apostle of Jaganndth, preached that the destrue- 
tion of the least of God’s creatures was a sin 
against the Creator. Self-immolation he would 
have regarded with horror. The copious religious 
literature of his sect frequently describes the Car 
Festival, but makes no mention of self-sacrifice, 
nor does it contain any passage that could .be 
twisted into a sanction for it’ 

It is pleasant to be instructed in the truth about 
this wonderful custom, concerning which all the 
western world for so long a time believed horrors 
far exceeding the reality, more especially as there 
is no probability that the British government will 


ever be able to suppress the death-dealing pilgrim-— 


ages to Puri. 


SAVED BY HUMMING-BIRDS. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—PART I. 


I, Jonny, or more commonly Jack, Farley was 
poor, and my sister Ellen was poor too, and we 
lived at No. 1 Lilac Cottages, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W., as pinched and straitened a suburban resi- 
dence as any in which genteel poverty hides its 
head. Not that we hid our heads. We had no 
reason to be ashamed of our narrow means, or of 
the reason of their exceeding narrowness. Our late 
father, long known in Pall Mall as Handsome 
Farley, had been a younger son, and therefore, 
according to the glorious British principle of pri- 
mogeniture, he and his were doomed from the 
cradle to semi-starvation. Farley Court and the 
fat Kentish acres passed to the elder brother; 
while, when my father—who had no profession— 
died, his small income died with him, and had it 
not been for my salary as clerk in a merchant’s 
office (Ruggles Brothers, of Crutched Friars, in the 
Baltic trade), no resource would have been left to 
Ellen but to compete in the overstocked governess- 
market. Good Aunt Jane, with whom we lived, 
had barely a sufficiency of annual pounds and shil- 
lings for her own frugal maintenance. 

And then, as if all this impecuniosity were not 
enough, my sister must needs lose her little heart, 
and plight her honest troth, to a man as poor as 
myself—a good fellow withal—young Henry Foster, 
who was in our office at Crutched Friars, and whose 
annual pay, like my own, was just above the min- 
imum standard of income tax. Marriage, under 
such circumstances, would have been madness. 
Lilac Cottage was a mere doll’s house, unable to 
answer the demand for a spare bedroom and prob- 
able nursery, and even dear Aunt Jane’s thrift 
could not have made much more of our united 
revenues. There was nothing for it but that dreary 
thing, a long engagement. d 

Judge, then, of the effect which the following 
document, officially branded, in red ink, with the 
words ‘Ship-letter, was calculated to produce 
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when the postman delivered it one evening at our 
tiny door : 
CALLE DE Las VENTURAS, CARTHAGENA, 
CoLoMBILA, 

Dear Srr—As solicitors to our late esteemed 
client, your excellent uncle, Samuel Gudge, Esq. 
of this place, it is our mournful duty to apprise 
you of that gentleman’s decease, on the 28th 
ultimo, at his residence in Santa Fé de Bogota, 
where he was in the habit of passing the heated 
term. It is our duty also to inform you that b 
his will, lodged at our office, he has given, devised, 
and eaenatieed the whole of his real and personal 
property to yourself (John Farley, Esq. only son of 
the late George Nugent Farley), and has appointed 

ou his sole heir and executor. We inclose a 

rief statement of the nature and extent of the 
property (so far as ascertained), and shall be happy, 
in case you should decide on winding up the atftairs 
of the estate, without personally visiting the colony, 
to afford you our best professional assistance and 
advice.—We have the honour to be, dear sir, very 
obediently yours, and Smrnk, Solrs. 

per MICHAEL BAGGALLAY. | 


Then followed the statement, by which it ap- 
poset that the inheritance included a dwelling- 
ouse, wharf, and range of warehouses, ‘at Car- 
thagena; another house in the city of Santa Fé 
de ta; a ing-farm, or small estate, in the 
neighbourhood of a town called San Juan de los 
Llanos ; some coasting-craft of small tonnage; and 
a silver mine, known by the name of El Viejo, 
and lately purchased by my deceased uncle. This 
mine was situated among the extremest northern 
urs of the Andes, and lay between Santa Fé de 
ote and San Juan de los Llanos. There was 
also mention of certain state bonds and govern- 
ment securities, the value of which was vague; and 
of a small sum in hard cash, deposited in a Cartha- 
gena bank, and available on the completion of a 
variety of bewildering legal formalities, the key to 
which a of Hispano-colonial law was obvi- 
ously in the keeping of Messrs Nupen and Smink. 
This unexpected windfall was to us a genuine 
Godsend. That Uncle Gudge—whom Ellen and I 
had only known by tradition as a sour, selfish old 
bachelor, twenty years older than our mother, and 
who had betaken himself early in life to a life of 
keen speculation and miserly self-denial in ‘the 
golden South Americas’—should have left me his 
heir, was a stroke of good fortune that I had never 
ho for. The truth is, that what the French 
‘American uncles ’—the affectionate collaterals 
who come back in the nick of time, with immense 
bank balances, at no livers worth - mention- 
ing, to portion deserving young couples, and pa 
the debts of distressed never 
plants that throve kindly in our English air. Our 
self-expatriated relatives, when they do make a 
oe profit off Queensland cotton or the wool 
of New South Wales, are sadly apt to find an 
Australian wife and children to help them to 
spend the fruits of their labours. I remembered 
well how, as a boy, I had laughed at the nervous 
eagerness of my elders and betters—as good, true- 
hearted people as ever lived—to conciliate Uncle 
Gudge. Presents used to be sent to that interest- 
ing exile, with as little apparent utility as those 
which the Kenwigs family lavished upon Mr 
Lillyvick. Christmas letters—each a sort of 


round-robin, in which every member of the house- 
hold, down to little Ellen, hardly beyond the pot- 
hooks and hangers of rudimen penwomanship, 
had a share—were duly despatched to him. He 
was kept carefully posted up in the newest details 
of family news; and at rare intervals—once, per- 
haps, in three years—he would reciprocate these 
attentions by a brief and gruff note of kinsmanly 
greeting. Of his means, mode of life, or inten- 
tions, we knew little or nothing ; and although I 
had always been indoctrinated with the belief that 
something gorgeous, golden, and El Dorado like 
was one day to be expected from Uncle Gudge, I 
never was more astonished than when I found that 
he had actually died, and had left me what he had 
to leave. 

The amount of the bequest was naturally un- 
certain, but, be it what it might, it was at anyrate 
enough to flutter the denizens of such a tiny 
dove-cot as No. 1 Lilac Cottages. I found my- 
self, by common consent, voted a rich man; and 
it certainly did appear as if I might at least expect 
to be comfortably off, and able to do something 
substantial for the benefit of those I loved. That 
I should go out immediately to South America, 
seemed indispensable. Nupen and Smink might 
be very worthy men of business; but I remem- 
bered Poor Richard’s axioms with regard to the 
prudent care of one’s own affairs too well, to be 
willing to put myself unreservedly in the hands 
of those of whom I knew nothing, save from their 
own. report. It would never do to allow a pro- 

rty which was, perhaps, in Johnsonian phrase, 
fraught with the potentiality of future wealth, to slip 
through my fingers for want of a little trouble. Of 
colonial life I knew as little as do most untravelled 
Britons; but I was at least a good accountant, 

oung, active, and sound in health. Why should 
T not go out, and test the value of these new pos- 
sessions for myself ? 

Before I went, there was an interview between 
Ellen, Henry Foster, and myself, in the course of 
which the former cried to an absurd extent, and 
called me ‘ Dear, dear Jack, and ‘the best of 
brothers, between her sobs ; while Henry wrung 
my hand as if his one purpose in life were to 
wrench it from the wrist, and slapped me hard on 
the shoulder, and choked and gurgled in his 
inarticulate attempts at thanking me for what 
he afterwards called my generous kindness. And 
yet, as I pointed out to these two absurd young 
persons, I had proposed to do no more for them 
than I should, under similar circumstances, have 
expected them to do for me—that is to say, to give 
them something that would enable them to marry 
without having Famine for a bridemaid, and Debt, 
as too often happens, as best-man at the ceremony ; 
and besides, 1 was selfish enough to wish that 
they should come out and live near me, if, as 
seemed probable, I should find it expedient to 
remain on the other side of the Atlantic. My first 
idea was to bestow on Ellen, as her wedding-gift, 
the pasture-farm near San Juan; but since it 
seemed that Henry had a great taste for agricul- 
ture, and had cherished, among our desks and 
office-stools, and fogs and gas-lamps, a Georgic 
sion for cereals, I did not know whether the Pest 
plan might not be to purchase some suitable small 
property in the — and more fertile por- 
tion of the colony. At events, it was agreed 
that as soon as I could ‘see my way’ as regarded 
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the actual condition of this suddenly acquired 
heritage, the indwellers of Lilac Cottage, includin 
good Aunt Jane, from whom we all stoutly refuse 
to be parted, should reassemble across the ocean. 
And taking my passage by the Royal West India 
mail-steamer, away I went. 

I found the property a promising one, not yield- 
ing, it is true, a e revenue, but likely one day 
to do so. It took much delay and trouble, how- 
ever, to get it completely out of the leading-strings 
of Messrs Nupen and Smink, respectable lawyers, 
as I willingly admit, but who had the strong re- 
pugnance which most solicitors entertain to see- 
ing a landed estate pass entirely from under their 
well-feed control. ey had, it appeared, managed 
matters pretty much to their own satisfaction 
during the last few months of the life of Uncle 
Gudge, who had grown feeble and childish towards 
first appeared at Carthagena, their manner plainly 
betrayed their disappointment, and that they would 
have preferred to act as agents for an absentee 
proprietor. But they were honest after their fashion, 
~<t I was gradually put into possession of my full 
rights. 

A queer, heterogeneous sort of property it was. 
Mr Gudge, of whose eccentric habits, early poverty, 
and struggles, I heard many an anecdote, had been 
one of those minor speculators who haunt a new 
country, making a parasitic living out of its unde- 
veloped resources, and who more often perish in 
miserable need than blossom into millionaires. 
My uncle, however, had neither soared so high as 
the colonial Croesus, nor ended in the hungry and 
broken-hearted fashion of many a tempter of for- 
tune. He had attained, if not a golden, at least a 
silver mediocrity, and if he left behind him but little 
ready-money, he undoubtedly died the master of 
much that bade fair to bring in a considerable and 
increasing income. The silver mine of El Viejo, 
in particular, was a valuable possession, although, 
owing to the insufficient amount of labour and 
machinery employed in the working, the in 
of profit derived from it was but trifling. This 
mine had a history, which I cannot tell better than 
in the words of the hospitable garrulous merchant 
who first told it to me over a glass of his own 
matchless Madeira. 

‘When your uncle—I knew him well, Mr 
Farley—first bought El Viejo, half the knowin 
ones, and all the uneducated folks about Santa Fé, 


shook their heads at mention of the purchase, and, 


I believe, thought him crazed. But trust old Sam 
Gudge—excuse the freedom—to know on which 
side his bread was buttered! Bless you! the old 
boy was quite right. If he had lived, and kept his 
health, he would have made it pay, I promise you, 
and so turned the laugh to his side, sir. El Viejo, 
you must know, is an old mine, and an abandoned 
one, having been worked in the early days after 
the Spanish Conquest ; but it was old then. The 
first shaft of that mine was sunk by the Indians 
ages before ever a white man set his foot on this 
continent, They do say that the gold plates that 
adorned the great Temple of the Sun at Cuzco 
came from El Viejo; but though there certainly 
are spangles of - ae here and there among the 
stones, it is a silver mine, like most of those bor- 
dering on Peru—not a gold one—and silver did 
its lodes steadily furnish until a hundred years 
ago, or thereabouts, when it was neglected. Mr 


Gudge was thinking of getting up a com to 
bring in European capital, and’ skilled 
miners. He bought it for an old song, as it was.’ 

Mr Watkins further informed me that the mine 
had been abandoned, so far as he knew, less on 
account of any catastrophe from flooding or caving- 
in, than because all manner of superstitious beliefs 
current among the native labourers, rendered them 
reluctant to work in it. There was an idle rumour 
to the effect that the spirits of the Indian miners 
who had perished underground during the early 
tyrannical days of the Spanish domination were 
to be heard by night, moaning and clanking their 
irons among the darksome galleries. Something 
was said, too, of an aged Peruvian cacique who 
had endured death by torture sooner than reveal 
buried treasures—which, in all likelihood, had 
only a gg | existence—and who had laid a 
curse upon El Viejo, and on the Christians who 
should possess it. 

One thing, however, was plain: the mine was 
one of great capabilities ; and caprice, rather than 
any practical reason, had led to its desertion at 
a time when the Spanish colonial empire was 
beginning to fall into decay, and when some of 
the tribes on the borders of the settled country 
were encouraged by the lethargy of their rulers 
to reassert a precarious independence. Some 
specimens of ore which were lying in the office 
of Messrs Nupen and Smink, and others which I 
found in my uncle’s house, were unusually rich in 
bullion ; and a map of my subterranean property 
shewed how extensive were the excavations in 
the mountain-side. My uncle had postponed the 
active ——- of the mine until it was too late for 
him to reap the profits ; but his other possessions 
seemed likely, with care, to yield at least a compe- 
tence. The house at Santa Fé was a spacious 
mansion, with the arms of its Castilian ex-owner 
sculptured in stone above the wide, double-leaved 
front door, and with a noble but neglected garden 
inclosed in massive walls ; while the flat Moorish 
roof and the hangings of gilded leather which 
draped the state apartments, the marbles, foun- 
tains, and extensive stabling, gave evidence of 
having been prepared for the accommodation of 
some wealthy landowner of New Spain. The 
cattle-station near San Juan was more productive, 
since, when I visited it, I was shewn a bewildering 
amount of beef, running about on vigorous legs, 
and lowing hoarsely in response to the — 
cracking of the Guachos’ whips. The stockad 
farm-yard ; the outer corral, ringed about with rope 
and stake ; the rolling plain, overgrown with tall 
striped grasses and thorny shrubs, were full of 
cattle, with red or brindled hides for the most 
part, more than half-wild, and under the gentle 
tutelage of certain semi-savage herdsmen, whose 
lean, strongly marked faces were burned nearly 
to negro blackness by exposure to the fierce sun. 
There were sheep, too, of the merino stock ; 
although, through the negligence of their keepers, 
the quality of the wool had much deteriorated ; 
and a smaller number of gaunt swine prowled 
about the estancia. 

As for the dwelling-house, there was a sort of 

uare tower, rudely constructed of rough slabs 
of stone, of uneven thickness, and of timber ; 
while the crevices had been filled with a cement 
of clay, mixed with sea-shells, pounded and burnt 
into lime. This was the master’s abode; and 
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with the exception of a few shelves on the walls, 
a few pipkins and water-pitchers in what was 
called the kitchen, and a couple of silk mattresses, 
sorely frayed and moth-eaten, stuffed with the 
elastic husks of the Indian corn, the dusty rooms 
were absolutely bare of furniture. Attached to this 
tower, and within the same girdling palisade of 
stout woodwork studded with nails, and which, 
useless now, had once been an indispensable pro- 
tection to the inhabitants of the station against 
the raids of hostile savages, was a whitewashed, 
barn-like building, built of adobé bricks, and 
floored with cement of the kind I have already 
described, in which men and animals seemed to 
share their couch of straw in careless confusion. 
Little, indeed, did my wild hirelings, whose life 
was constantly spent in the open air, appear to 
value the comforts of a home. But, if reckless 
of the wants and ways of the civilised, they were 
at anyrate honest ; and more faithful stewards of 
the animated property under their charge could 
not easily have been found. The annual yield 
of beeves and dried meat, of wool and hides, fluc- 
tuated only according to natural causes ; since to 
dispose of a fleece or of a horse, of a pound of 
charqui, or of the brindled skin of the bull that 
furnished it, otherwise than for the benefit of ‘Our 
Sefior” would have been held a disgraceful viola- 
tion of the rude ethics of the Llanos. 

It must not be imagined that, in my new-found 
pay, I was unmindful of those whom I had 

eft behind me in narrow circumstances. From the 
first, I had forwarded such remittances as I could 
to Lilac Cottage, although ready-money was scarce 
with me; and as soon as I began to see my way 
a little more clearly through the tangled maze 
of Uncle Gudge’s affairs, I urged Ellen and Foster 
to hasten their marriage, and come across the sea 
to share in my abundance. But the wedding was 
ut off, again and again, in consequence of Aunt 
ane’s declining health ; and so weeks and months 
slipped away, until I had been more than a year 
in South America, and my sister’s union with the 
man of her choice, and her establishment in the 
new country of hope and plenty, was yet delayed. 

‘I am afraid, Jack, dear, that poor Aunt Jane 
never will be any better’—so Ellen wrote. ‘She 
is wonderfully patient, gentle, and unselfish as 
ever ; but I am quite sure that to léave her—if 1 
could bring myself to do it—would break her 
heart ; and the doctors declare that she is quite 
unfit for the voyage. Henry himself agrees with 
me that we must wait ;’ &c. 

In the meantime, all went well with me. My 
affairs were in a thriving state ; and I grew to like 
the people, and the hearty, hospitable life, which 
is one of the most conspicuous attributes of a new 
country, where the thousand invisible barriers 
which divide society under the more artificial 
systems of European manners do not as yet exist. 
I found among the motley assemblage of native 
and foreign residents at hagena a good deal 
of easy-going kindness and affability, and was soon 
on intimate terms with many families, differing 
one from another in language and nationality. As 
the heir of the well-known and eccentric Mr 
Gudge, and as owner of a mine so celebrated in 
local tradition as El Viejo, I found myself from 
the first a sort of lion among the colonists and the 
mercantile community of the seaport, and was 
made welcome both by the Spanish and French 


speaking residents, and by the numerous members 
of the great Anglo-Saxon family, among whom 
the American element largely preponderated, so 
that time seldom hung heavy on my hands. 

I may, I think, venture, without vanity, to say 
that I was not unpopular. I had friends in plenty, 
and had I been disposed to select a partner for 
life’s joys and trials, I should scarcely have been 
doomed to remain a bachelor; but though beauty 
and high spirits were common “ee of the 
colonial belles, I yet remained heart-whole. It 
often occurred to me, as it has done to other celi- 
bates, to sigh as I contrasted the solitary home to 
which I returned with some blithe and genial 
household, whose guest I had been, and compared 
with whose pleasant hearth my own seemed doubly 
dreary. But, although by no means of a senti- 
mental turn, I was by no means the man to marry 
without love ; and, among all m I 
saw none to whose keeping I would willingly have 
intrusted my happiness, Those splendid Spanish 
brunettes, whose creamy, colourless complexions 
seemed to make their scarlet lips the redder, and 
to deepen the starry lustre of their dark eyes, and 
the raven sheen of their night-black hair, were 
more like pictures, than like the living women fit 
to console and strengthen a husband in the day of 
adversity or sorrow. They appeared to possess 
but the slightest tinge of education, to have no 
mental activity, no thoughts, no aspirations, but 
to bloom, and fade, and wither, as did the gorgeous 
tropical flowers of their gardens. And the Yankee 
re though lively and clever enough, with their 
almost masculine assumption of latch-keys and 
liberty, their intellectual crotchets, and contempt 
for the antique primness of manners, did not quite 
suit my old-fashioned English taste, so that I bade 
fair to continue single. 

Time went on, and no better tidings came across 
the Atlantic with reference to the health of good 
Aunt Jane. On the contrary, it was evident that 
her days were numbered ; and presently there 
arrived a tear-blurred letter from Ellen—the black 
seal of which told its own tale before I read a line 
of the contents. Poor Aunt Jane was at rest ; but 
before she died, she had contrived to be present 
at my sister’s quiet wedding, and had made Ellen 
and her husband promise, that, as soon as she 
should be laid in the grave, they would hasten to 
leave England and rejoin me, without waiting till 
the term of mourning should expire. The newly 
married pair, whose union had taken place under 
such sad auspices, were ready to sail at once, ‘if 

ou still wish it, dearest Jack ;’ and I was further 
informed, not for the first time, that Henry’s fa- 
vourite sister, ‘Hetty, had set her heart on accom- 

anying the bride and bridegroom to the New 
World. ‘I am sure you will be charmed with 
Hetty} Ellen wrote ; and I smiled as I read the 
wo 

I knew all about my friend’s family, and how 
his father, a poor country clergyman, had the usual 
clerical complement of sons and daughters to sur- 
round his meagre board at the parsonage of Clem- 
ham, co. Salop. Henry himself, though the best 
of fellows, and one whom I was proud to hail as 
a brother-in-law, was not handsome—a big, rather 
rough-looking young fellow; and I had always 
imagined his sisters as very like him, tall, raw- 
boned, and freckled, with large hands and feet. 


However, if she did but resemble her brother 
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jn other respects, I felt certain that I should 
like her; and forthwith I applied myself to the 
task of preparing a home for the young couple. 
My first idea of giving up the San Juan cattle 
estancia to my sister and her husband, I had relin- 
quished. Ellen liked the notion of a country life ; 
but I felt assured that her dreams of a rustic farm 
implied a trim dairy, sleek milch-cows, a fruitful 
orchard, emerald meadows, waving wheat, and a 
well-stocked poultry-yard, all under the care of 
neat-handed Phillises and smock-frocked Corydons. 
But at the estancia there was neither milk nor 
milkmaid, not a single clucking hen with her cal- 
low brood around her, not one bright chanticleer 
to proclaim the morn, no garden with homely 
marigolds and cabbage-roses and useful pot-herbs, 
not an apple-tree, not a fence, save the stockade of 
the corral, dinted by Indian arrows in many a hard- 
fought fight. I had been able for a few days to 
rough it there among my wild men; and the exhil- 
arating air of the upland prairie, and the novelt 
of the surrounding objects, made that rugged life 
endurable for a while; but it was scarcely a home 
for a lady. Under these circumstances, I looked 
about me for what auctioneers describe as some 
eligible investment, and I found one in a tiny 
estate called Aguas Dulces. This valley of the 
Sweet Waters was situated on the slope of the 
eastern declivity of a chain of small mountains, or 
rather hills, offshoots of the Andes, which border 
the tangled vegetation of the rich and moist plain 
lying between the fresh-water lake of Zapatosa and 
the great salt lake, or rather gulf, of Maracaybo, and 
within easy distance of the seaport of Carthagena. 
This property, belonging to an absentee feed. 
owner, whe was flinging away his dollars and his 
acres in Parisian dissipations, was just then in the 
market, and the price was ae low; while 
there was a | mi J house and plantations that 
would grow almost every article of colonial pro- 
duce. The only difficulty was, that when I had 
collected all the ready money I could get together, 
I had but amassed about one half of the funds 
necessary for the purchase. ‘I am afraid,’ I said 
ruefully to Messrs Nupen and Smink, ‘that I must 
let the bargain go.’ But Nupen and Smink, sym- 
athetic souls, did not by any means see the matter 
in that light. They could not, it is true, personally 
assist me to complete the purchase—they had not 
the necessary funds at their disposal—lawyers never 
have. But the money could be raised. They knew 
of a capitalist, Sefior Bramah, who would probably, 
on their recommendation, and on reasonable se- 
curity, oblige me. I was zveluctant to mortgage my 
land, but I was still more unwilling to disappoint 
Ellen, and I therefore accepted the introduction 
to this Sefior Bramah—a Spanish edition of Mr 
Abrahams—and who was indeed just such a 
Hebrew money-lender as might have been met 
with in the Minories. Interest in a new country 
is always high, but presently we came to terms ; 
and with a heavy charge on the cattle-farm, and a 
smaller one on the purchased property, I became 
master of Aguas Dulces, and gave instant instruc- 
tions to Nupen and Smink to prepare the papers 
necessary for its transference to Henry and Ellen. 
Somehow, in spite of my natural satisfaction at 
having been thus successful in providing for the 
only being on earth whom [| had to love and care 
for, I returned home in lower spirits than usual. I 
had mortgaged my land—commonly the first step 


on the downward road that in a colony leads to the 
black Avernus of Ruin. True, the price of pro- 
visions was rising, and the increase of my flocks 
and herds would soon, at the present value of beef 
and mutton, enable me to clear off—— So far had 
my mental soliloquy proceeded, when I started, on 
the threshold of my own room, to find a stranger 
lazily swinging himself backwards and forwards in 
one of the Baltimore rocking-chairs. The visitor 
started to his feet, with a frank, cheery smile, and 
held out his brown, muscular hand to be shaken. 
A spare, wiry, bright-eyed fellow he was, some 
thirty-five years old, and his loose-fitting suit of 
dull broadcloth, glistening silk waistcoat, and dang- 
ling ‘ goatee’ of crisp black hair, told me his nation- 
ality, even before, in measured accents, he intro- 
duced himself thus: ‘Glad to know you, sir. 
Well, Mr Farley, I’m a new-comer in these parts, 
come to wake up the greasers a bit. Blurt is the 
name I hail by—N. B. Blurt, very much at your 
service. I am a civil-engineer, I am—though I got 
my schooling at West Point Military College, U.S. 
and was in Uncle Sam’s artillery as sub-lieutenant. 
Mines are what I know the most of; and to cut a 
long story short, I’m fresh from a peep at your 
mine yonder, El Viejo. It’s a cryin’ shame, sir, to 
see such a noble concern left to waste for want of 
hands—and brains—to s the plums out of the 

ie. I’ve got some dollars saved up ; and, what’s 

etter, I have had five years’ experience of Mariposa 
quartz reefs, and the silver of Sierra Nevada. Take 
me for your partner ; sign articles ; and, as sure as 
my name is N. B. Blurt, I will make your fortune.’ 


SLEEP. 


Ir would be interesting to know whether the 
following question has ever been discussed at a 
debating society, and if so, on which side the 
weight of argument lay: ‘Whether have men of 
letters or men of science done most to traduce the 
character of sleep?’ On the one side, it might 
be strongly urged that, from Homer downwards, 
literary men have been in the habit of slanderously 
associating in every possible way the gentle form 
of Sleep with the gaunt image of Death. Between 
the ‘dull god’ and the ‘king of terrors,’ they have 
attempted to make out a near family relationship. 
In the literary treatment of the grim monarch, it 
was quite natural and justifiable to try to shew 
that, at all events, he was very respectably con- 
nected. But it was inexcusable in writers on the 
other side to admit the alleged kinship, to recur to 
it frequently, or to shrink from indignantly re- 
pudiating it. ‘The sleep that knows no waking,’ 
may be permissible as a euphemism ; but ‘ Death’s 
twin-brother, Sleep, is simply libellous. To 
Montaigne, the resemblance was so striking, that 
he thought one of the uses of sleep is to accustom 
men to the thought of death, so that they might 
be able to go out of life without fear. But the 

uaint old Gaul had some peculiar notions about 
sleep. He was not sure, for instance, whether it 
was indispensable to life, founding his doubt on 
some very questionable stories of alleged prolonged 
sleeplessness. Sir Thomas More was so struck by 
the analogies between sleep and death, that he 
would never trust himself to the tender mercies of 
‘ Nature’s soft nurse’ till he had prayed to Heaven 
for protection. It is to be hoped that the other 
petitions of the good knight were inspired by 


is indeed the slightest possible. The breathing 
immobility of sleep is not at all suggestive of the 
fixed repose of death. It may be said, indeed, that 
except in the one common point of insensibility, 
the two conditions in all their aspects, esthetic as 
well as scientific, present a well-marked contrast. 
But as a set-off against this besetting sin of many 
literary men, it might be pleaded, though irrele- 
vantly, that not a few of them have given worthy 
expression to the characteristic qualities of sleep. 
Our great dramatist especially has showered on it 


| a perfect bouquet of such endearing epithets as 


‘gentle sleep,’ ‘the innocent sleep,’ ‘sleep that knits 
up the ravelled sleeve of Care,’ ‘balm of hurt 
minds,’ Young’s musical line, ‘ Tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep ;’ and Keats’s ‘ comfortable 
bird that broodest o’er the troubled sea of the 
mind, till it is hushed and smooth, are as well 
known tical descriptions of sleep as honest 
Sancho Panza’s fervent benison on the man who 
first invented it. 

But if sleep has on the whole received scant 
justice from the literary class, it fared no better 
for many a day at the hands of scientific men. If 
those associated it with death, these long con- 
founded it, as regards its physical antecedents, with 
stupor. The history of the opinions of physiolo- 

ists in regard to the cause of sleep, presents an 
instructive example of the folly of theorising on 
such a subject in the absence of any adequate basis 
of facts established by observation. From the good 
old times, when the ascension of vapours from the 
stomach, their congelation by the coldness of the 
brain, and the consequent plugging of the vessels 
of the head, was deemed quite a lucid and satis- 
factory account of the matter, down to a compara- 
tively recent period, there have been innumerable 
opinions in regard to the cause of sleep, The 
latest writer on the subject, when setting up his 
own theory, demolished without difficulty those of 
his predecessors. At last the balance of scientific 
+ opinion, after many uncertain oscillations, settled 
pretty steadily down to the conviction, that the 
— cause of sleep is a state of fullness or 

istension of the blood-vessels of the brain, Slum- 
ber is brought about, it was believed, by pressure 
of the distended vessels on the brain tissue. Though 
some men of high standing could not repress their 
doubts that natural sleep is not caused in this way 
by a tight sanguineous nightcap, this opinion was 
generally held, and the doubters could not give 
any better solution of the problem, but were rather 
inclined to treat it as insoluble. One thing was 
certain, that a condition in some cts resem- 
bling sleep could be artificially produced by pres- 
sure on the brain. This condition, though often 
identified with sleep, was really its counterfeit, 
coma or stupor, a state distinguishable from true 
slumber by the great difficulty of arousing the un- 
fortunate subjects of it. This theory, after it had 
long held sway, was at last proved to be at variance 
with some established physiological principles, and 
with observations made on the brain in cases where 
that organ had been exposed by fracture of its 
bony covering. It was shewn, besides, that a state 
in every way resembling natural sleep could be 
induced by diminishing instead of increasing the 


to Dr Fleming, then a professor in Cork, to try the 
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ideas less fanciful than an imaginary close re- 
semblance between sleep and death. e likeness 


effect of compressing at the upper part of the neck 
the carotid arteries, two of the vessels which con- 
vey the vital fluid to the brain. He requested a 
friend to make the experiment on himself. The 
result was the production of a state of complete 
unconsciousness, in which, however, the subject of 
the somewhat hazardous experiment dreamed with 
great activity, a few seconds appearing as hours, 
from the number and rapid succession of the 
thoughts passing through his mind. The effects 
passed off on the removal of the pressure from the 
vessels, This was clearly a very different condition 
from that of stupor, and one not distinguishable 
from ordinary sleep. Dr Fleming was cautious in 
drawing conclusions, but he threw out the sugges- 
tion that possibly after all ordinary sleep might 
be connected with an opposite cerebral condition 
to that commonly assigned as its cause. In a few 
years this was onl eyond all doubt. Mr Dur- 
ham, a London surgeon, and almost simultaneously 
Dr Hammond of New York, shewed, by a series of 
experiments on the lower animals, the results of 
which were first published in 1860, that during 
sleep the brain is in a comparatively bloodless con- 
dition, The experimenters observed the brain 
becoming pale, and sinking down as sleep came 
on; and as that condition passed off, they saw its 
surface rising - and becoming suffused with the 
red blush of the returning circulation. At the 
period of complete awakening, the vessels became 
more full and distended, and a large number 
sprang into sight which had been invisible during: 
slumber. These experiments, when viewed in 
connection with that of Dr Fleming, formerly 
mentioned, proved conclusively that the immediate 
antecedent of sleep is a diminution of the stream 
of blood flowing to the brain, which condition lasts 
during the continuance of sleep. 

This discovery was at once seen to harmonise 
with everything known concerning the determin- 
ing causes of sleep—that is, the conditions which 
tend to produce it. Great loss of blood, for example, 
predisposes to slumber. In such circumstances, 
the brain is brought accidentally into a state an- 
alogous to its condition in ordinary sleep. Heat 
is conducive to sleepiness, because it draws the 
blood to the surface of the body and the extremities, 
thus diminishing the supply to the brain. Moderate 


cold has ultimately a similar somniferous influence, . 


and for precisely the same reason. Intense cold, 
on the other hand, has an opposite effect upon the 
circulation. It drives the blood from the surface 
to the internal organs, including the brain, in 
which it accumulates. The consequence is the 
induction of a state not of sleep, but of coma, in 
which the unfortunate victim soon sinks. The 
inclination to sleep after a hearty dinner is due to 
the fact that, at such a time the stomach, in obe- 
dience to a law to which we shall presently advert, 
requires an increased supply of blood to enable it 
to discharge its function. For this it is obliged to 
draw on the other parts of the system, including 
the brain. Monotonous sounds conduce to slum- 
ber, by tiring out the brain, thus diminishing its 
activity, and consequently rendering necessary a 
smaller flow of the vital fluid towards that organ. 
On the other hand, everything productive of mental 
excitement of any kind, including even the anxiety 
to invite the approach of slumber, is directly hos- 
tile to it, because activity of the brain requires, as 
a prime necessity, a flow of blood towards that 


= ly of blood to the brain. In 1855, it occurred 
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organ, inconsistent with the physical conditions of 
sleep. The discovery of the comparatively blood- 
less condition of the brain during sleep, brought out 
also a perfect harmony in the law of nutrition of 
the different parts of the system. Every one of the 
bodily organs exercises its function at a consider- 
able expenditure of its own substance. Its period 
of activity is for itself one of constant wear and 
tear. Part of its structure is being constantly oxy- 
genated, and thrown off as waste matter. This, of 
course, renders necessary a compensating process 
of reparation. The necessity of the periodic quies- 
cence of an organ lies in the fact, that it is only 
then that its nutrition is possible. During its time 
of activity, its force is expended in the exercise of 
its function. To enable it to perform it, there is 
an increased determination of blood to the active 
organ. When it has done its work, this excess of 
supply of the vital fluid is drained away to other 
organs, whose periodic activity is commencing. 
Then begins its season of rest. Though its supply 
of blood is now much smaller, the fluid circulates 
more slowly, and the conditions are the most 
favourable for the assimilation of its elements, and 
thus repairing the losses sustained during its period 
of functional activity. The heart has thus a short 
season of activity, followed immediately by ashorter 
one of rest. In the case of the lungs, the periods 
alternate at somewhat longer intervals. The brain 
has a very much longer period in which it is able 
to work without interruption, and this is followed 
by a season of repose about half as long. This rest 
of the brain is sleep, and its use, physiologically 

aking, is to afford opportunity for the nutrition 
of the organ. 

But though the discovery of the anzmic con- 
dition of the brain in sleep satisfactorily explained 
some things which were before inexplicable, the 
cause of that bloodless condition was itself an 
enigma. Like a dark-lantern, the discovery referred 
to flashed light in every direction in which it was 
turned, but shewed nothing of what was behind it. 
By what force is the blood held back from the 
brain? To this it might seem at first blush an 
adequate reply to say, that the stoppage of the 
organ’s activity renders unnecessary an excess of 
the vital fluid, required only while it is discharging 
its functions. But apart from other objections to 
this view of the matter, it reverses the sequence 
in which the phenomena actually occur. The 
diminution of the supply of blood precedes, not 
follows the cessation of functional activity. Flem- 
ing’s experiment, to which we have referred, shews 
that sleep is at once produced by partly stopping 
the channels through which the vital fluid is con- 
veyed to the brain. It would appear, therefore, 
that some special mechanism is required to secure 
at the proper moment the diminution of the 
streams flowing to the organ. The object to be 
effected is of sufficient importance to make us look 
for some special arrangement. That object is to 
stop at once the complicated machinery of an 
organ whose ramifications extend to every part of 
the body, to obliterate thought, to overmaster 
volition, and ‘steep the senses in forgetfulness.’ 
Every one knows how thoroughly effective is the 
means used for this end. ho has not been 
obliged to succumb to the imperious power of 
sleep, in spite of every effort to escape its thral- 
dom? People will sleep undisturbed amid noises 
so loud, that ‘with the hurly death itself awakes,’ 


In the battle of the Nile, many of the ammunition 
boys fell asleep, notwithstanding the roar of the 
conflict and the dread of punishment. After the 
battle of Corunna, whole battalions of English 
soldiers on march slept while in rapid motion, 
Damiens, who attempted to assassinate Louis XV. 
slept on the rack while being subjected to dreadful 
torments, and he could be kept awake only by 
changing the mode of torture. It is also to be 
noted, that whatever be the mechanism for restrain- 
ing the flow of blood to the brain, it cannot be 
under the immediate control of that organ. The 
brain is unable to superintend an arrangement for 
the stoppage of its own function, Every exertion 
- its own to bring on sleep thoroughly defeats its 
object. 

This brings us to the last important contribution 
to the physiology of our subject. In 1868, Mr C. 
H. Moore published a very ingenious essay, in 
which he endeavours to solve the problem of the 
comparatively bloodless condition of the brain in 
sleep. He shews that this object can be effected in 
no other way than by a contraction of the arteries 
which convey the vital fluid to the brain. The 
mode in which this contraction is brought about 
is not difficult to understand, but it is necessary to 

remise one or two elementary physiological facts. 
The walls of the blood-vessels consist of several 
coats, one of which is of muscular fibres which 
encircle the whole artery or vein. When these 
fibres contract, they necessarily narrow the calibre 
of the vessel, and they are connected with nerves 
which regulate their contraction. The whole nerv- 
ous mechanism of the body consists of two sets of 
nerves and nerve-centres—namely, the cerebro- 
spinal system, composed of the brain, the spinal 
cord, and the nerves connected therewith ; and the 
sympathetic system, consisting of a chain of small 
knots of nervous matter (or ganglia, as they are 
called) lying in front of the spinal column, and 
connected by nerveus cords with the cerebro- 
spinal nerves. In regard to nervous force, the 
sympathetic system has partly a primary inde- 
pendent power of its own, and is partly controlled 
by the t cerebro-spinal system. Now, the 
nerves which control the contraction of the arteries 
of the neck proceed from the sympathetic system. 
The brain itself sends no nerves to its own arteries. 
Hence, in the matter of the supply of blood, that 
organ is subjected to a mechanism over which it 
has no direct control. The key of the position is 
in the keeping of the ganglia of the neck, and if it 
were b age for them to use their power auto- 
cratically, they could at any moment lock up in 
slumber the great organ above them. They have 
only partly to turn the stop-cock—that is, to exert 
their force on the muscular walls of the arteries, 
when the contraction of the latter would render 
the brain as powerless as a steam-engine with the 
motive-power turned off. We have seen that the 
ganglia have such a power ; but of course they do 
not exercise it under any conditions implying intel- 
ligence or volition. Mr Moore’s theory is, that 
while the primary force of the ganglia tends always 
to contract the arteries, their power is kept in 
abeyance while the brain is in a state of activity 
by its exercising over them an overmastering 
force. But when the brain becomes fatigued, this 
inhibitory force is first diminished, and then 
ceases, and as the ganglia are liberated from con- 
trol, they begin to put forth their native power 
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over the muscular walls of the arteries, with the 
almost immediate effect of diminishing the flow of 
blood to the brain, and locking up that organ in 
sleep. Before perfect sleep supervenes, however, 
there is occasionally a struggle for empire: the 
brain resumes by snatches a temporary sway over 
the ganglia, until it is no longer able to continue 
the conflict. During sleep the brain throws off 
the unremoved effete matter which had latterly 
clogged its operations, and given rise to the feeling 
of weariness, premonitory of slumber, and it 
assimilates new material for the repair of its own 
substance. When thus invigorated, it is in a 
position to reassert its power over the ganglia ; its 
arteries, liberated from the contractile force, ex- 
pand to their usual dimensions, and the flow of the 
vital fluid to the brain restores the physical con- 
ditions of that organ’s activity. 

It would be difficult to obtain direct verification 
of Mr Moore’s theory, but the fact, that it renders 
— a satisfactory explanation of the causes of 

reaming and somnambulism, gives it some indirect 
confirmation. Dreaming is a state of imperfect 
sleep, in which some of the mental faculties, not- 
ably the memory and the imagination, are in active 
operation, while the other mental powers, and the 
otal of sensation, are in abeyance. In somnam- 

ulism, also, certain senses and faculties are com- 
pletely suspended, while others are in active exer- 
cise. The simplest case of that condition is that of 
sleep-talking, in which the power of articulate 
speech has escaped the spell laid on the other 
faculties. In the more remarkable cases, the loco- 
motive apparatus is also emancipated. In regard 
to his mental condition, the somnambulist may be 
described as alive to objects of attention, and 
wholly indifferent to objects not within the range 
of his train of thought. On awakening, he usually 
has no recollection of his previous condition ; but 
on again relapsing into somnambulism, he con- 
tinues the line of thought and action developed 
from the associations which his mind received on 
the former occasion. Both dreaming and somnam- 
bulism, therefore, imply a completely torpid state 
of some parts of the cerebral apparatus co-existing 
with the exemption of other parts of it from the 
somnific control. Now, though the minute topog- 
raphy of the brain given by phrenology may not 
be correct, there are reasons independent of the prin- 
ciples upon which that science is based for believing 
that to different parts of the brain are assigned 
different functions. If this be the case, the phe- 
nomena of the two conditions we are considering 
would be explicable on the assumption, that while 
the supply of blood was reduced in some segments 
of the brain to the sleeping-point, in other parts 
of the organ it flowed in unabated force. This 
abnormal condition would be produced by the un- 
equal contraction of one or more of the cerebral 
arteries, resulting from an imperfect action of the 
ganglia, and this imperfect ganglionic action in its 
turn might be caused either by a partial failure of 
their automatic power, or in their force being 
partly neutralised by that of the brain. 

Since the publication of Mr Moore’s little book, 
a curious contribution of another kind has been 
made to the literature of sleep, by Mr George 
Catlin, well known as a writer on the North 
American Indians. This gentleman is of opinion 
that a large number of the ills to which civilised 
flesh is subject arises from the fact, that people, 


when they cease to be savages, foolishly persist in 
the baleful /ractice of sleeping with their mouths 
open! That Mr Catlin is in dead earnest, and not 
poking fun at us, is evident from the whole tone 
of his book. Divested of its rhetorical wrappings, 
Mr Catlin’s main argument may be stated as fol- 
lows. Amongst his friends the Indians, he has 
proved that such things as premature deaths from 
disease, as well as mental and physical deformities, 
are almost unknown. Among civilised peoples, 
on the other hand, these things are only too well 
known. The only difference in the habits of 
savages and civilised people capable of accounting 
for this state of matters is, that while the former 
sleep with their mouths shut, the latter not un- 
frequently sleep with their mouths open. The 
Indian mother presses together the lips of her 
sleeping babe till the habit of shutting the mouth 
is irrevocably formed. The English mother places 
her child in a close, stifling atmosphere, in which 
it is obliged to gasp for breath. The consequence 
is, that the savage inhales through his nostrils an 
atmosphere heated and purified by a os appar- 
atus, while the other inspires through his mouth 
an atmosphere too cold and impure for the delicate 
respiratory organs. Hence the prevalence in civil- 
ised countries of bronchial and pulmonary diseases, 
and especially of that fell scourge, consumption. 
Mr Catlin buttresses his main argument by others 
of various sorts, not the least convincing of them 
being contained in his amusing illustrative sketches. 
No doubt he rides his hobby too hard and too far, 
but what he says is not devoid of a good deal of 
truth. In another of its aspects, the habit referred 
to is equally reprehensible. Every one who has 
seen and heard Paterfamilias take his post-prandial 
nap in certain positions in his easy-chair, must 
admit that sleeping open-mouthed is a practice not 
conducive to beauty, either facial or sonorous. 
Both on sanitary and esthetic grounds, therefore, 
we cannot do ‘Detter than advise the reader to 
practise in sleep the laconic injunction which 
forms the title of Mr Catlin’s book—Shut your 
mouth, 


‘ONLY WASTE-PAPER’ 


waste-paper !’—for the manly hand 
That traced the lines upon the faded page 
Has long since mouldered, on that foreign shore 
Whereon ’twas cast by ocean’s furious rage. 


‘Only waste-paper ?’—yet the father’s heart 
Poured out its love upon the surface clear, 

And from the far-off shore of India, sent 
Affection’s message to his children here. 


‘Only waste-paper ?’—though the mother’s tears 
Have rained upon the once pure snowy sheet, 
As, thinking of the loved but absent one, 
She wearied, counting Time’s slow, laggard beat. 


‘Only waste-paper ?’—for dreary, dreary months— 
As sped this letter o’er the ocean’s foam, 

How prayed for, by the sailor’s anxious wife, 
The gladsome tidings : ‘On our passage home.’ 
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